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This Study investigated the combined effect of student characteristics and instructional method on at-risk 
college students’ academic performance. Specifically, the research examined the relationship of student 
characteristics and instixictional methods to the following performance variables: (a) studerits' grades in a mandatory 
reading/study course for reading-deficient students; (b) students’ scores on a college reading placement examination 
(exiting scores); (c) students’ grade point averages in self-selected reading-intensive core curriculum courses earned 
during the quarter subsequentto completion of the reading/study course. The following research questions guided the 
study: (a) what at-risk student characteristics— cognitive, metacognitive, and affective— are most important to 
reading/study performance in college? (b) what instructional method appears to better prepare at-risk students for the 
demands of college reading/learning tasks? 

Multiple regression commonality analyses indicated that students’ cognitive aptitude for college contributed 
the largest proportion and the only statistically significant variance to the college placement examination exiting scores 
and to subsequentgrade point averages In reading-intensive core-curriculum courses. The at-risk students' 
metacognitive awareness of reading/study requirements for college and their affect toward learning in college 
appeared to have had little effect on their performance. Effect of teaching method received by students in the 
mandatory course varied with the task. Teaching method contributed the largest proportion and statistically significant 
variance to students’ reading/study course grades and had a small effect on grade point averages in subsequent 
reading-intensive core-curriculum courses. Students who were in whole-languageclasses (combined reading/writing 
class sections) received statistically significantly higher grades in the reading/study course. However, students who 
had received reading/learning strategy training in the reading/study course earned the highest grade point averages in 
subsequentcore-curriculum courses, although not statistically significantly higher. Students who received basic 
reading skills instruction in the reading/study course earned the lowest subsequentgrade point averages in reading- 
intensive core-curriculum courses. 



Academically under-prepared college students are not new to higher education in the 
United States, nor are the diverse programs that serve them. College academic assistance 
programs may be traced as far back as the mid to latter 19th century to preparatory courses 
designed to help students overcome academic deficiencies (Boylan & Bonham. 1992; Brier. 1985; 
Cross, 1976; Kulik, Kulik, & Shwalb, 1983; Wyatt, 1992). Indeed, the literaiure indicates that by the 
turn of the century most of the nation’s colleges and universities (including Harvard, Yale, 

Princeton, and Columbia) had established some type of program to assist students who were not 
prepared for the academic demands at their institution (Boylan, 1988; Charters, 1941; Maxwell, 

1979; Moore, 1915; Stone & Colvin. 1920). These initial courses were designed to assist students 
primarily in reading and learning skills. By the 1950s and 1960s. assistance programs were 
emphasizing affective development as well as learning skills, and special advisement sessions were 
offered for students who were admitted to college through open-admissions policies (Kulik, Kulik, & 
Schwaib, 1983; Wyatt. 1992). 

Among the nation’s Institutions of higher education. 91% of all public colleges and 58% of 
all private colleges continue a commitment of support for under-prepared college freshmen by 
providing programs that anticipate students’ academic problems in reading, v/riting, and math 
(Bureau of the Census . 1993). Among the high percentage of public institutions offering support, 
82% offer courses In reading. Census estimates are that among the freshman classes at these 
postsecondary public institutions, approximately 200,000 (13% of all freshmen) annually take a 



The teaching of postsecondary reading is often combined with instruction in the application 
of task-specific learring strategies. Thus, it is difficult to separate reading ard studying instruction 
at the pcstsecondary level. A number of researchers have documented the widespread current 
existence of postsecondary reading/study courses and programs in the nation and the placement 
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Criteria that guide them (Abraham, 1988, 1991; Boyian, Bonham, & Bliss, 1994; Morante, 1986; 
Thompson, 1993; Tinto, 1987). Typically, the students taking reading/study courses are those who 
have been identified as "at risk” (of not continuing to graduation) because they are presumed to 
lack the verbal competencies necessary to perform college-level reading/study tasks. At most 
institutions, college applicants are mandatorily placed into prerequisite reading courses because of 
unacceptable scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the American College Test (ACT) 
and low high school grade point averages (HSGPAs) or both. Often, Predicted Freshman Average 
Grade (PFAG) regression equations assist in this placement. 

Presently throughout the nation, there appear to be three distinct instructional methods 
employed in postsecondary reading/study programs. Instructional approaches are (a) a basic 
skills method which supports instruction that promotes the practice and improvement of specific and 
discrete reading skills; (b) a strategy training method through which college reading is viewed to 
be dependent upon the student’s self-regulation of a repertoire of reading and learning strategies 
which can be taught and transferred to subsequent college contexts; and (c) a combined reading 
and writing method in which college reading is viewed to be dependent upon the student’s 
development of language skills, primarily reading and writing skills, in the traditior. of a whole- 
language approach to language development. 

Critics complain that courses designed to assist under-prepared college students are 
woefully lacking in areas of empirical research (Boyian & Bonham, 1992; Hennessey, 1990; 
Roueche & Snow, 1977). Research is needed to advance the field of college reading education 
both theoretically and practically. There have been no studies reporting the comparative effects of 
instructional methods used across a college reading/study program as various methods combine 
with the unique characteristics of students to affect academic achievement. It is unique 'ndeed, to 
have the opportunity to examine different teaching methods within the same departmental program 
among a large number of cordial, participating faculty and students. Such was the fortuitous 
circumstance for the present study that was guided by the following overriding questions: (a) what 
at-risk student characteristics — cognitive, metacognitive, and affective — are most important to 
reading/study performance in college? and (b) what instructional method appears to better prepare 
at-risk students for the demands of college reading/learning tasks? 

Method 

The general design of the present study was best met by multiple regression commonality 
analysis (Pedhazur, 1982), with a set of variables explaining variance in student performance 
variables. The explanatory variable sets included student characteristics (continuous variables) and 
teaching method (a categorical variable with four levels) used in a mandatory reading course. 
Student characteristics were operationalized as the following sets of variables: (a) cognitive 
aptitude for college, as measured by students' scholastic Aptitude Test verbal score (SATVERBAL), 
students’ high school grade point average (HSGPA), and students’ scores on the College 
Placement Examination in Reading (READING EXAM-PRE); (b) metacognitive awareness of 
college reading/study requirements (META1-PRE and POST and META2-PRE and POST); (c) 
affect toward learning in college. (AFFECT-PRE and POST). The present study used three 
Learning and Study Strategies Inventory (Weinstein, Palmer, & Shulte, 1987) (LASSI) latent variable 
scales identified by Olejnik and Nist (1992) as meitacognitive and affective measures. The 
READING EXAM (different forms) and the LASSI (same college form) were administered prior to 
the reading/study course and again at the end of it. The four teaching methods were labeled in the 
reading course as the following: (a) a basic skills method; (b) a strategy training method; (c) a 
study strategy training-plus method (strategy training with some instruction in analytical reading 
processes); (d) a whole-language method, that is, combined reading/writing instruction. 
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Student Variables 

Learning characteristics of at-risk students were expected to contribute to their academic 
performance in college. Cognitive, metacognitive, and affective characteristics of the students were 
assessed. 

Cognitive Aptitude for Learning in College 

Cognitive variables that have proved to be important predictors of success in college 
include prior achievement and performance variables such as the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the 
student’s high school grade point average (Fincher, 1984; Keller, Crouse, &Trusheim, 1993; 

Strieker, Rock, & Burton, 1993). Although some studies have shown that non-intellectua! variables 
play important roles in academic performance in college (Astin, 1971, 1977, 1991; Larose & Roy, 
1995; McCombs, 1988; Pascarella & Terenzini, 1991), cognitive aptitude variables (in terms of 
students’ aptitude for the academic rigor of college) have historically been the primary predictors for 
academic success in college. Although the relative strength of contribution from SAT scores and 
HSGPA vary from institution to institution, there is no doubt that support is well established in the 
literature for including SAT verbal scores and HSGPA for prediction of freshman academic 
performance in college (Chissom & Lanier, 1975; Fincher, 1984; 1985; Hills, 1964; Hills, Bush, & 
Klock, 1965; Keller, Crouse, & Trusheim, 1993; Strieker, Rock, & Burton, 1993). 

Appropriate, standardized predictive criteria notwithstanding, applicants are accepted 
provisionally into prerequisite academic assistance courses throughout the nation although they do 
not possess aptitude scores (SAT scores) and HSGPAs that predict success n college. 
Consequently, university systems and institutions have developed unique methods for assessing 
academic competencies and for appropriately placing students. In Georgia, college applicants who 
are deficient in SATVERBAL scores or HSGPA or both are required to take a college placement 
test, the College Placement Examination in Reading (READING EXAM) in order to assess their 
basic reading aptitude for college reading tasks. The test was developed by the state’s university 
system in collaboration with American College Testing to measure skills requi'-ed in the 1988 
College Preparatory Curriculum (University System Board of Regents. 1993). The READING EXAM 
is a timed (45 minute), four passage, 40 question reading comprehension test. Students are asked 
to identify main ideas, draw inferences, select word meanings in context, drav/ conclusions, etc. 

In the present study. The READING EXAM-PRE was administered fo- placement purposes 
soon after the student was admitted to the university. The READING EXAM-POST was 
administered by the reading course instructors in their classrooms at the end of the reading course. 
Tests were scored by the reading course office staff. Scores were entered into the university 
Student Information System by reading course office staff. 

Metacognitive Awareness 

Metacognitive awareness among postsecondary students is generally defined in terms of 
students’ awareness of the activities and processes used to regulate their own learning and 
memory. Some researchers have shown that metacognition is relevant to academic performance 
(Baker & Brown, 1984; Paris, Lipson, & Wixson, 1983; Weinstein & Mayer, 1986). With regard to 
reading/study tasks, good readers have been described in the literature to be '.trategic readers, that 
is, good readers are more planful and metacognitively aware. Thus, good reaiders understand the 
requirements of various reading/study tasks better than non-strategic (poor) readers (Baker, 1985; 
Brown & Palincsar, 1987; Paris & Myers, 1981; Peterson, 1988). In the present study, students’ 
metacognitive awareness of reading/study requirements of college tasks was measured by the 
LASSI (Weinstein, et. al., 1987) latent variable scales. Cognitive Activities and Goal Orientation 
(Olejnik & Nist, 1992). 
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Affect Toward Learning in College 

Students’ affect toward college as evidenced by their effort-related activities (Rohwer & 
Thomas, 1987; Oiejnik & Nist, 1992) has been described as an indication of the student's 
willingness to take responsibility for personal achievement and to self-regulate learning. Therefore, 
cognitive activities, working together with volitional decisions, have been repcrted to (the will to 
exert the effort to accomplish academic tasks), promote the autonomous work of college study 
(IVcCombs, 1988; Paris, 1988; Thomas, 1980; Thomas & Rohwer, 1986). In sum, students' affect 
toward the demands of college is evidenced in their willingness to independently study and 
persevere until they are prepared. The principle that emerges is that there are reciprocal 
relationships between cognitive, metacognitive, and affective learner characteristics. Further, 
students who take responsibility for the management of their own learning activities are more likely 
to exhibit appropriate learning behaviors than those students who have not learned to take 
responsibility for success and failure. In the present study, students’ affect toward learning in 
college was measured by the LASSI (Weinstein, et. ai., 1987) latent variable scale. Effort-related 
Activities (Oiejnik & Nist, 1992). 



Instructional Variables 

An extensive review of the literature indicated that methods used in the present study are 
supported by the following epistemological stances: (a) a transmission stance that supports the 
teaching of discrete reading sub-skills; (b) an interaction stance that supporis the teaching of 
metacognitive strategies for learning from college texts; (c) a transaction/social construction stance 
that supports the combining of reading and writing instruction in a student-centered approach to 
literary cri’icism and self-development. 

A Transmission Model 



This theoretical model for reading acquisition embraces elements of early reading theories 
and instructional methodologies traditionally evidenced in the nation's reading classrooms where the 
basic skills of reading have been directly instructed and drilled. Transmission adherents hold to the 
conventional view that the meaning of text rests outside of the reader who is expected to translate 
the text author's m-'aning as represented in the text (Binkley, Phillips, & Norris, 1995). 

Consequently, translation of the author’s intention is viewed to be the purpose of reading. Further, 
reading is considered to be a "bottom-up" process, progressing from the sma.Iest element to the 
largest element, and is dependent upon the acquisition of reading subskills (basic skills) or low 
level, text processing skills that must be developed in discrete, sequential stages. 

A Basic Skills Method. The theoretical emphasis upon the need for practice (drill) of 
sequential and discrete reading skills with a focus on the developmental stages of reading has 
influenced the teaching of basic skills of reading in postsecondary settings. The comprehension 
models of Holmes (1953), Gough (1972), LaBerge and Samuels (1974), an"* Chall (1983) may be 
considered to be epistemologically supportive of the teaching of basic reading skills in a bottom up, 
transmission approach to reading instruction. 

Moreover, the emphasis upon standardized reading tests for assessment and placement of 
students in school settings has been influential in the proliferation of the basic skills method 
(Robinson, Faraone, Hittleman, & Unruh, 1990). When comprehension first began to be assessed 
with multiple-choice formats and isolated paragraphs of texts (in the early 1900s), teachers began 
to use testing formats for teaching reading. Reading practitioners introduced "remedial reading" (p. 
75) exercises and drills related to the skills assessed on the tests (as well as the reading of 
directions) as the method for teaching reading comprehension, and the ubiquitous "basal reader" 
was introduced as the reading text for the instruction of reading skills. In the same way that 
children have been drilled in reading subskills with basal readers, under-prepared college students 
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tests (Marzano & Paynter, 1994), 

An Interaction Model 
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In contrast to a transmission view of reading development, an interaction model for reading 
describes interactions between the text and the reader. That is, meaning is considered to reside 
not only in the text but also within the reader (Rumelhart, 1994). The comprehension model 
includes sensory, syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic information in complex interactions during the 
process of reading, interaction models of reading show parallel processes in;eracting at various 
levels with knowledge sources of readers in highly intef active parallel processing systems 
(Anderson & Pearson, 19M; Anderson & Pichert, 1978; Bransford & Johnson, 1972; Brown, 
Campione, & Day, 1981; Just & Carpenter, 1980; Kintsch, 1994; Perfetti, 1988. 1989, 1991, 1992; 
Perfetti & Curtis, 1986; Rumelhart, 1994; Rumelhart & McClelland, 1980; Sinatra & Royer, 1993; 
van Dijk & Kintch, 1983). 

The belief that interactive readers direct their own cognitive resources to comprehend text 
has led to investigations concerned with readers’ knowledge and use of cogn five resources. 
Working with adults in this research, information-processing cognitive psychologists have described 
"executive control processes" (Garner, 1994, p. 715) which have to do with the control learners 
bring or do not bring to the reading/learning task. Information processing approaches to 
understanding reading/learning behaviors focus on input into and output from the reader’s cognitive 
system, specifically, how it is that information enters, is processed, and stored. Further, automatic 
processing of input is viewed to increase readers' problem-solving capacity in routine tasks, and 
control resources increase the capacity to solve problems in novel tasks. 

Reading as an interaction of the reader's knowledge structures and component processes 
with textual structures and content is different from views that consider the act of reading a matter 
of adding up to give the meaning of the whole. Most interactional perspective-s include the notion 
that a reader’s knowledge base, that is, schemata, consists of organized sets of cognitive structures 
and that comprehension occurs when textual information can be fitted into these cognitive 
structures. Interpretation of text is thus related to the knowledge and strategic learning repertoire 
that the reader brings to the text as well as the reader’s deployment of component processes 
(executive control processes). In other words, reading/learning is assumed tc involve the 
interaction of the reader’s knowledge base (schemata) with text (the author’s schemata) through the 
deployment of cognitive processes that may be strategically practiced. 

A Strategy Training Method. The strategy training instructional method is supported 
epistemologically by the interaction model of reading. The teaching approach seeks fundamentally 
to train students in learning strategies necessary for the efficient processing of text. Instructors 
seek to prepare self-directed learners who will plan and control their learning n college 
reading/study tasks. Students are taught to deploy strategies selectively through personal 
"executive control" of appropriate strategies that are effective for encoding and retention of 
information. Moreover, strategy training for postsecondary students who are underprepared for 
college reading/study tasks is advocated in terms of the characteristic needs of poor college-level 
readers and the empirical support for instruction in learning how to learn (Brown, Bransford, 

Ferrara, Campione, 1983; Linden & Wittrock, 1981; Wittrock, 1981). 

A Transactional/Social Construction Model. 



Transactional-social construction models for reading have evolved through theoretical 
inquiries in interrelated disciplines (Straw, 1990), iticularly those concerned with literary criticism 
of texts that have a preponderance of implicit me .lings. Contributing theorists have included those 
who have investigated how knowledge has been socially patterned and conditioned (Hunt, 1990; 
Hynds, 1990; Vygotsky, 1978). The predominance of work associated with transaction has been 
concerned with the social-crnstruction of knowledge, that is, how it is that mu tiple transactions may 
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result from the same text (Bleich, 1980: Fish, 1980; Rosenblatt, 1978; Straw, 1980). 

Generally, transactional theorists contend that reading is a generative act that involves the 
reader's use of various knowledge sources in order to construct a response to text, and also that 
the meaning of text is indeterminate, constructed by readers while reading (Binkley, Phillips, & 

Norris, 1995). Unlike a transmission view of reading, reading acquisition does not depend on 
formal, sequential instruction. And unlike interactive models that consider the reader and text as 
two separate interacting entities, transactional theorists view reading to be the result of inseparable 
reader and text entities as readers and texts transact to construct meaning. F'urther, social 
constructivists add to the notion of transaction, a social construction of meaning— meaning not 
constructed by a single reader or writer— but a construction of meaning by society as a whole 
(Guthrie & Greaney, 1991). 

A Whole-Lanauaae Method. A whole-language method for instruction is logically situated 
within transaction and social construction theory. As the term implies, whole- anguage learning 
includes all of the venues for learning within a student’s language environment. As such, it is an 
approach to classroom learning that is described in philosophical and holistic terms by its advocates 
(Bartholomae & Petrosky, 1986; Cambourne, 1988; Monson & Pahl, 1991; Rosenblatt, 1985). In the 
whole-language view, the reader’s conceptual schemata and values are altered through reading as 
meaning is constructed in a social environment (Goodman, 1985). Instructional emphasis is upon 
construction of meaning through the integration of skill, background knowledge, and purposes and 
attitudes of the reader as meaning is influenced by the personal, social, and c.ultural environment of 
the reader. The whole-language approach to learning in the classroom is so different to traditional 
models that some have contended whole-language classrooms provide evidence of a paradigm shift 
in the way teachers think and practice (Rich, 1985). 

In postsecondary reading/study courses described by adherents as whole-language 
reading/writing courses, students may be asked to respond to several literary texts. Reading is not 
considered to be separate to a student’s capacity to write, listen, and speak. The purpose of 
reading is increasingly viewed by post-secondary whole-language advocates 1o be actualization of 
the reader rather than communication with the reader (Bartholomae & Petrosky, 1986, McLaughlin, 
1993). 



Participants 

Participants for this study were recruited from among instructors and students comprising a 
reading course for reading-deficient students at a medium sized regional university in the 
southeastern United States. Students were considered to be typical of under-prepared freshmen 
enrolled in similar postsecondary academic assistance programs in the United States that are 
designed to strengthen reading/study competencies for college. Eighteen (out of 19)instructors 
teaching 31 sections of the reading course participated in the study. 

Measures 

Instruments were chosen to assess students’ cognitive, metacognitive, and affective 
characteristics. Two questionnaires (one for instructors and one for students) were developed by 
the researcher to assist in identifying teaching methodologies. 

Student Characteristics (Metacoonition and Affect) 

The LASSI (Weinstein, et., al., 1987) was selected to assess students’ metacognitive and 
affective characteristics. Participating students completed and se'f-scored the LASSI during the first 
week, and then again during the last week of the reading course. The LASSI was developed as a 
major objective of the Cognitive Learning Strategies Project (Weinstein, Zimmermann, & Palmer, 

1 988) in efforts to assist in the implementation of an increasingly large number of postsecondary 
learning and study strategies courses being offered throughout the nation. Ttie Likert-type 
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Instructional Method 



Instructional methods used in the reading course were identified th rough the following data 
collection activities: (a) an instructor questionnaire; (b) examination of materials used in 
instructors’ classes; (c) a student questionnaire administered by the instructors at the end of the 
course; (d) follow-up interviews w’th some of the instructors. 

Instructors’ Perceptions of Teaching Role 

An instructor questionnaire was developed to collect the following nformation: (a) the 
instructor’s perception of the teaching role in the college reading class and (b) a description of the 
activities and materials used in the course. After describing the above, instructors were asked to 
categori.:e themselves as to the method that most nearly described their classroom teaching. 
Because the researcher expected to find three primary teaching methods, instructors were asked to 
select between descriptions of the following methods: (a) a basic skills method, (b) a strategy 
training method, (c) a whole-language method. Analysis of the instructors questionnaires indicated 
not only three methods, but a variation on strategy training to include instruction in analytical 
reading strategies. This researcher believed that that instructors described their perceptions of the 
teaching role in the reading/study course as they responded to the open-ended questions. Their 
comments supported their teaching method classifications. Descriptive phrases drawn from their 
questionnaires were assumed to reflect their perceived teaching roies. Th«: following roles were 
described by the instructors: 

A Basic Skiils Teaching Role. Those who categorized themselves as basic skills instructors 
described their roles in the following examples: "guides to information;’’ "teach many skills;’’ "see 
myself as a diagnostician to determine a student’s weak skills;” "I give explanations, direct practice 
and give immediate feedback,” "see myself as providing materials and learning 
situation/environment in which students can make individual progress." 

Among basic .skills instructors, primary instructional materials listec ranged from "required 
textbook with novel and skill practice sheets" to "my own materials." Although cooperative learning 
groups were listed, group activities were always listed last by these instructors. Direct instruction 
was the first teaching strategy listed by all four of the basic skills instructors. 

A Strategy Training Teaching Role. Those who typed themselves as strategy training 
instructors (without qualifying comments) described their roles in the following examples: "an 
enabler to develop students who will be successful in reading in various disciplines through the 
development of reading/study strategies;” "a developer of positive attitude toward learning for 
transfer to other classes;” "as a guide to promote students’ self-awareness of weak areas;’’ "to 
teach students how to manage their major reading classes in college;” "to guide and conduct;’’ "to 
help students to put knowledge to use for themselves." 

Direct instruction and lecture recitation were the first teaching strategies listed by four of 
the five instructors. One instructor listed "group problem-solving" as her primary teaching strategy. 
Cooperative groups were listed by all. Only one strategy training instructor listed student 
cooperative learning groups last. 

A Strategy Training-Plus Teaching Role. Strategy training-plus insiructors categorized 
themselves in strategy training roles with qualifying comments such as "I basically use a 
reading/study strategy approach, but also draw elements from both the basic skills and whole 
language approaches;” "to present strategies that will help students beconre proficient in reading 
and studying at the college level;” "I do use some skill instruction for inference, figurative language, 
and tone and mood... I also use journals to reinforce what students are learning;’’ "1 do use the 
skills approach to teach students to analyze shorter reading selections;” "some of the whole 
language approach since students use journal writing as a way to evaluate comprehension;” "vary 
my teaching strategies to meet specific objectives”; "role is to assess the needs of my students.” 
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Analysis of primary instructional “ curriculum^Lurses^ The teaching texts were 

focus on learning strategies for ^ classes; that is, sll used a text for 

the same in strategy-plus and strategy ^ai 9 various social and natural sciences. In 

developing reading/study strategies for g ^ vi/eekly news magazine for instruction. All 

-ed that some days she 

used more than one of the listed strategies. 

Tao,-i-iinn Rnip All of the instructors who categDhzed themselves as 
A Whole Language T eaching Rpje, All ot tne nsiru v learning." In 

v/hole language instructors described ‘'^®1'. f^gde comments such as: ..."helping 

descriptions of the whole language to them through their reading;” "one who provides 

students find whole worlds Previously ‘ ^.^gnt students, to see the significance 

o"gT— •“ -'VP--"' 

Matenal. lifted dy these 

novels, autobiographies, essays, and rea nroficiency This same nstructor stated that she 

the use of a textbook des^ned to im^ove eadin^ This^^^^ 

cSerLSS ?oups anTgroup discussions as the predominant teaching strategy m their 
classrooms. 

QtiiHpnts’ Perceptions of Te aching Roles 

student questionnaires »ere deed as 

121) to supplement the vverT allowed to provide valuable data that served 

provided support for the method categories descnbed by the instructors, 
E^tmCommonioA^^ 

indicated that three items were cheeky ,Snres were' (a) marking important ideas in texts: 
course instruction. The unanimously s; (c) frequent 

(b) analyzing readings by identifying ukevrfise three items were considered by all 

Interactions with classmates non-features 

participating students to be "onTeatures of their instm^^^^^ Y 

-rodirss;ihVSn?rur^^ --p - 

strategies; '(c) reading more than one assigned novel. 

n- It TVteoh'hd ^ 

to discriminate students o^lwhote language instructors appeared to 

language experiences of students. O^'Y instruction (a) using a word processor for 

consider the following ,'Je'^s to^® ®fi,riting Evaluations of classmates' work; (c) keeping a 
poSS Of o”e's «T™ addhion, takmg lecture notes, was checked as a non-feature by 
whole language students only. thP basic skills method. Basic skills 

evaluations of personal wortt the f p^ShoS concerning 5ral 
'preSonTJe"cSb5 raS;”"a^S:ra"non-re^^^ ,0,. while other memods 
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described oral presentations as a non-feature (-). Numbers of instructors and students by method 
in the present study are presented in Table 1. 



Table 1. 

Number of Participating Instructors and Students by Method 



Method 


Instructors 


Class Sections 


Participating Students 


BS 


4 


6 




ST 


5 


10 


167 


ST-H 


3 


6 


80 


WL 


6 


9 


195 


Total 


18 


31 


523 



Note: BS = basic skills instruction; ST = strategy training instruction, ST+ = strategy training plus 
analytical reading instruction; WL = whole language instruction. 

Data Analysis 

The design of the present study called for the analysis of both quantitative and qualitative 
data. Quantitative data describing student characteristics were collected from Admissions Office 
records at the university and through students’ responses on the LASSl. Qualitative data describing 
instructional variables were collected through open-ended student and instructor questionnaires. In 
this study, subjects for whom complete data were available were assumed to be representative of 
subjects for whom data were incomplete. The primary statistical technique employed in the study 
was multiple regression analysis with analyses of variance when appropriate. In order to identify 
any statistically significant differences among students prior to the study, one-way analyses of 
variance were performed for comparison of students’ pre- scores on explanabjry variables by 
teaching method. Pre-course group means by method for maximum number of students are 
reported in Table 2. 

For each method group, differences between means were analyzed t y use of a calculated 
F value. Post-hoc pair-wise comparisons (Scheffe’, 1953; Tukey, 1954) were used to identify 
significant differences where a significant F ratio was obtained on the READIffG EXAM-PRE. 
However, these post-hoc statistical procedures analyzing each possible pair cf means to determine 
if two means are significantly different from one another did not indicate statistically significant 
differences between the method means. An analysis of variance summary taole of the same pre- 
course student variables by method is presented in Table 3. 
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Table 2 

Pre-Course Group Means by Method for Maximum Number of Students 



11 



Method 


Teachers 


BS 

(n = 4) 


ST 

(n = 5) 


ST+ 
(n = 3) 


WL 
(n = 


Student Variable 


SATV 

M 


315.06 


318.5 


318.4 


319.01 


SD 


41.57 


44.93 


37.38 


43.28 


HSGPA 










M 


2.55 


2.56 


2.57 


2.57 


SD 


0.51 


0.47 


0.43 


0.43 


READING 

EXAM- 

PRE 










M 


73.39 


74.02 


74.67 


74.59 


SD 


3.82 


3.94 


3.44 


3.61 


META1- 

PRE 










M 


75.35 


76.49 


76.88 


76.54 


SD 


12.88 


13.61 


13.42 


13.16 


META2- 

PRE 










M 


64.93 


64.67 


63.5 


65.16 


SD 


13.15 


11.96 


13.22 


13.43 


AFFECT- 

PRE 










M 


80.76 


80.3 


79.85 


82.27 


SD 


14.98 


15.11 


16.45 


14.48 



Note. SATV = Scholastic Aptitude Test, Verbal Score; HSGPA = high school grade point average; 
READING EXAM-PRE = College Placement Examination in Reading Pre score; META1-PRE = 
Metacognitivel Pre score; META1-POST = Metacognitivel Post score; META2-PRE = 
Metacognitive2 Pre score; META2-POST = Metacognitive2 Post score; AF ~ £CT-PRE = Affective 
variable Pre score. 
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If-llL, fr., Analysis of Varhnrn of Pr>-rniirs>. Group Means b-djiaM 



Variable 



MSmeihod 

Between Methocis_ 



df„ 



SATVERBAL 

HSGPA 

CPERDG-PRE 

META1-PRE 

META2-PRE 

AFFECT-PRE 



313.36 

0.01 

39.19 

37.21 

52.95 

161.64 



1829.10 

0.21 

13.90 

177.05 

166.23 

227.57 



p < .05 



Demographic Characteristics of Student Sampie 



f/ir tho ctiiHv bv their instructors. The initial sample of 

Table 4 . „ . * 

np.moaraphics of Entering Students 



Percent 



Gender 

Female 

Male 

Ethnicity 

African-American 
American Indian 
Asian-Pacific Islands 
Hispanic 
Caucasian 



59.7 

40.3 



The students who suc^ssfully exited 

“raCndrSiSn 1 .ryear? Exiting student dentographictt are reported in Table 5, 
Table 5 

Demographics of Exiting Students , 



Percent 



Gender 

Female 

Male 

Ethnicity 

African-American 
American Indian 
Asian-Pacific Islands 
Hispanic 
Caucasian 



61.7 

38.3 



248 

154 
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Oesc.p«vs da.a ,or student on exp,ana.o^ and dapandan, vadaOla, ara .noludad in TaPia 



6 . 



??o^Jrrintive Data fQ rStudenLV^^ 



M 



SD 



Variable 



HSGPA 

SATVERBAL 

reading EXAM-PRE 

META1-PRE 

META1-POST 

META2-PRE 

META2-POST 

affect-pre 
affect-post 
reading course 
reading EXAM-POST 
GPARC 



521 

515 

511 

511 

427 

511 

427 

510 

427 

503 

517 

30T> 



2.56 
318.14 
74.2 
76.39 
83.06 
64.71 
71 .63 
81.01 
84.42 
79.78 
76.1 
1.72 



C.46 

^ 2.66 

3.75 

■13.28 

15.87 

12.87 
14.27 
15.07 

16.88 
9.97 
4.77 
1.03 



^ S^ SS^°.«Sptk% clga Placaman. Exam In Raa^mg^Pra 

ivAM PC^^^ga Placamenl Exam In Pre-score; 

apf1c?pr®S^ AFEEffiEasi 

“«®“S"J^™K,r°rou“sE=^5d^^ gPARC = Grade Point 

,n core corned, ore. 

In order to determine tnteTOrSSs tatween vartaWes are 

Pearson product-moment providing complete data, ^va'd' 

included in Table 7 for "'f ^ statistically significantly 

intercorrelations of the independent vanaoiesj^i dependent variables, READING 

eSIJ significant intercorre^tions existed three d_p^ satvERBAL scores 

COURSE grade, READING EXAM-P < hSGPAs. The students' metacognitive 

were negatively, significantly melt affect for learning In 

SS“a"lS ~arr^ - - conelated wltb otber 

variables. 
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Table 7 

intercorrelations Between 



Variable '' 

1 HSGPA 

2 SATVERBAL 

3 RDG EXAM-PRE 

4 META1-PRE 

5 META1-POST 

6 META2-PRE 

7 META2-POST 

8 AFFECT-FRE 

9 AFFECT-POST 



far MaxiP -m Number of SUirtents with Complete Data 
,1 c; 6 7 



.19" 


.03 


.08 


.08 


.06 


.09 


.17" 


.12* 


— 


.32“ 


-.07 


.02 


.10- 


.13" 


-.02 


.04 






-.08 


.01 


.05 


.10* 


-.02 


.03 



10 



11 12 



.39" .17“ 



55" 


.27“ 


.23" 


.54" 


bo 

CO 


-.04 


.05 


— 


.23" 


.47" 


CO 

CO 

: 


.65" 


.03 


.03 




- 


.50“ 


.60" 


.35" 


.10* 


.05 






- 


CO 

CO 


to 

: 


.14" 


.01 








- 


.55“ 


.01 


.12" 












.05 


.02 



10 RDG EXAM- 
POST 

11 RDG COURSE 
GRADE 

12 GPARC 



IB 
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Findings 

In order to examine relationships among four explanatory variable sets, 
increases for variables contributing to students’ academic performance were generated 
through multiple regression commonality analysis. Instructional method was t'eated as a 
categorical variable with 4 levels (3 dummy variables) in each regression equation. Cohen’s 
(1977) arbitrary definitions of effect size were used to evaluate the effect size of the R^. 

Reading Course Grades 

R2 increases for reading course grade are reported in Table 8. 



Table 8 

R^ Increase for Reading Course Grade Attributable to Explanatory Variable Sets 



Variable Set 


R2 Increase 


Num 


Denom 


F 






df 


df 




1 . Cognitive 


.0903 


3 


368 


14.33*** 


2. Metacognitive 


.0069 


2 


368 


1.64 


3 . Affective 


.0006 


1 


368 


0.29 


4. Method 


. j62 


3 


368 


2^^.81*** 


Full Model 


.2322 


9 


368 


12.36*** 



-p < .001 

Variables and variable sets were comprised of the following; (1) a cognitive 
aptitude variable set = SATVERBAL, HSGPA, and READING EXAM-PRE; (2) a 
metacognitive variable set = META1-PRE and META2-PRE; (3) an affective /ariable, 
AFFECT-PRE; (4) Method, the instructional (categorical) variable. 

Commonality analysis revealed that cognitive aptitude and method contributed 
statistically significant variance to the reading course grade. The explanatory variable of 
instructional method used in reading course grade accounted for 1 5.6 percent of the 
variance in students’ reading course grade and was statistically significant, Fn;,d 36 s = 24.81. 
Therefore, the R^ for the variance contribution of method to the reading course grade, as 
identified by the instructional method used in reading course, was considered to have had 
a large effect (Cohen, 1977) on the students’ grades. A review of the students’ reported 
grades ranked from highest to lowest were in the following order: whole-language (83.58), 
basic skills (83.08), strategy training plus (78.82), strategy training (74.43), respectively. An 
analysis of variance summary table comparing reading course grades by instructional 
method used in the course is presented in Table 9. 



Table 9 



Means bv Method 


Variable 


Between Methods 




df^o. 


F 




READING COURSE GRADE 


2743.30 


83.59 


4S8 


32.83**** 



"p < .0001 
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mean nrJrif analysis of variance comparinc method groups in terms of students' 

(TchefS^TgS Tukp! significant, = 32.82. Post-hoc tests 

I comparison of course grades by method showed that 

strategy Sino S?* were statistically significantly higher than strategy training and 

o ^ reading/study course. Whole language grades were 

also higher than basic skills grades but only slightly so. 

reading exam post SCORF.c; 

In order to examine relationships among four explanatory variable sets R 2 
increases for variables contributing to students’ READING EXAM-POST scores were 
Tabul a ‘■® 9 ression commonality analysis. R^ increases are reported in 



Table 10 



B! increase for READING EXAM- PO . S T Attributable to F»nlan„lop, 



Variable Set 

1 . Cognitive 

2. Metacognitive 

3. Affective 

4. Method 


R2 Increase 

.0869 

.0024 

.0000 

.0063 


Num 

df 

3 

2 

1 

3 


Denom 

df 

362 

362 

362 

362 


F 

1 1 .06- 
0.48 
0.00 
0.84 


Full Model 


.1082 


9 


362 


4.87‘*^ 


p < .UU1 



““’"''"S: (D a cognlOve apBtuda 

variao e set - b^ERBAL. HSGPA, and READING EXAM-PRE; (2) a metacoonitive 

® =■" affective v»iSa AFR?C?^^^^^ (4) 
Metnod, the instructional (categorical) variable. ' 

Commonality analysis revealed that only cognitive aptitude contributed statisticailv 
significant variance to the READING EXAM-POST scores. The explanaS varia^^^^^ 
instructional method used in the reading course accounted for 00 63 percent of the 

S“„r F ecoras and was noSScair 

stSdS RKdSg canlrldullon of nieftod to the 

siuaenis KtAUiNG EXAM-POST scores, as measured by the identified teachina m^thnn 

stu?en"J rS!)M effect on the 

students RIDING EXAM-POST scores. Students' scores on the READING EXAM-Pn«?T 

were ranked by teaching method in the following order: strategy traininq-olus (77 231 
whole-language (76.11), strategy training (75.88^ basic skills (7^ ® 

^DE^P OINT AVERAGES IN READING-INTENSIVF on R E-CURRicnmM noi ip..,=c 



in oraer to examine relationships among four explanatory variable sets R2 




VJ 
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R2 Increase for GPARC Attributable to Explanatory Variable Sets 
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Variable Set 


R2 increase 


Num 


Denom 


F 






df 


df 




1. Cognitive 


.0697 


3 


236 


6.1 r 


2. Metacognitive 


.0012 


2 


236 


0.16 


3. Affective 


.0051 


1 


236 


1.34 


4. Method 


.0177 


3 


236 


1.55 


Full Model 


.0986 


9 


236 


2.87“ 



"”p < .001 

Note. Variables and variable sets are comprised of the following: (1) a cognitive aptitude 

variableset = SATVERBAL,HSGPA, and READING EXAM-POST; (2) a metacognitive 
variable set = META1-POST and META2-POST; (3) an affective variable, AFFECT-POST; 
(4) Method, the instructional (categorical) variable. 

Commonality analysis revealed that only cognitive aptitude contributed statistically 
significant variance to the students' grade point averages in reading-intensive core- 
curriculum courses, during the quarter immediately following the reading course. The 
explanatory variable of instructional method used in the reading course accounted for 1 .77 
percent of the variance in students' GPARC and was not statistically significant, F^j pjjg = 

1 .55. However, the R^ for the variance contribution of method to the students' GPARC 
scores, as identified by the instructional method used in RDG 099A, was considered to 
have had a small effect on the students' GPARC. Review of the students' GPARC by 
method revealed the rank order: strategy training-plus (1.90), whole-language (1.75), 
strategy training (1.61), basic skills (1.58). An analysis of variance revealed that the 
students' GPARCs were not statistically significantly different by method (F value = 1.13). 

Discussion 

The guiding research questions for the present study were (a) what at-risk student 
characteristics— cognitive, metacognitive, and affective — are most important to the students' 
reading/study performance in college? (b) what instructional method appears :o better 
prepare at-risk students for the demands of college reading/learning tasks? Important 
conclusions were drawn from the data. Although there is still much to learn about the role 
of student characteristics and teaching method in students' postsecondary academic 
performance, the present study offered substantial implications for researchers and 
educational practice. 

At-risk Student Characteristics 

It appears that the at-risk students' cognitive aptitude for college had Ihe most 
effect on their academic performance in the reading/study tasks involved in RELADING 
EXAM-POST scores and in the students' GPARC. In both of these dependent variables, 
the increment in the proportion of variance accounted for (Pedhazur, 1982) by students' 
cognitive aptitude for college was statistically significant and also the largest increment of 
accounted variance. Further, using Cohen's (1977) magnitude of effect rules, cognitive 
aptitude was considered to have had a medium effect on the students' READl'tG EXAM- 
POST scores and GPARC. Although this finding for postsecondary at-risk students does 
not indicate that the proportion of accounted variance for cognitive aptitude is as iarge as 
the proportion of accounted variance on grade point average among regulariy-admitted 
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students during their first year of college (Fincher, 1984, 1985; Hills, 1964; Keller, Crouse, 

& Trusheim, 1993), the study does confirm the important contribution of the at-risk students' 
cognitive aptitude for college tasks. In this study, as in studies involving regularly-admitted 
students, combined effects of performance (SAT scores) and prior achievement (HSGPA) 
contributed the most variance to the students’ academic performance. Generally, this 
study, like those with regular students, indicates that cognitive aptitude for learning in 
college is the most important characteristic that students bring to the multifarious 
reading/learning tasks of college. 

Strong contributions for cognitive aptitude notwithstanding, this study is dissimilar 
to the cognitive aptitude studies with regular students in an important way. That is, 
regularly-admitted students enter college with positively correlated SATVERBAL scores and 
HSGPAs. In the present study, the at-risk students' SATVERBAL scores and HSGPAs 
were negatively correlated. Similar findings of negative correlation on these cognitive 
variables among at-risk students have been reported (Nist, Mealey, Simpscn, & Kroc, 

1990). An explanation for the negative correlation may be that the at-risk students are 
generally admitted to college provisionally because of an inverse relationship between the 
two measurements. Also, the restricted range of the at-risk students’ SAT scores may 
affect the correlation of the two variables. For whatever the reason, the negative 
correlation sen/es to support the view that postsecondary at-risk students bring unique 
aptitudes to college reading/study tasks. The lack of clearly indicated aptitude for college 
notwithstanding, the possibility for success in college may be expected for some at-risk 
students. It is common to find at-risk students who have moderate SAT scores and low 
HSGPAs. One might conclude that these students have not exerted the efiort to do well in 
high school although they could have been successful if they had tried to be. The opposite 
relationship between the two variables is more common. That is, at-risk students 
sometimes perform poorly on the SAT yet have moderate to high academic grade point 
averages in high school. These students may be those who work very hard to achieve; 
and when they work hard, they succeed. The lack of clear implications notwithstanding, 
this study supports the usefulness of reliable cognitive aptitude measures for appropriate 
placing of entering college students. Certainly, a student’s cognitive aptituce for 
reading/study tasks plays an important role in academic performance on reading/study 
tasks. In addition, the unique characteristics of postsecondary at-risk students imply the 
need for informed placement and supportive services if students are to succeed. 

Contrary to the researcher’s expectations, findings of the present study did not 
indicate significant contributions of the at-risk students’ metacognitive and affective 
characteristics to any of the dependent performance variables. In this regard, findings are 
consistent with others that have used the LASSl with at-risk students for assessing the 
contributions of metacognitive awareness and attitude on subsequent academic 
performance (Deming, Valerie-Gold, Idleman, 1994; Ickes & Fraas, 1990; Nist, Mealey, 
Simpson, Kroc, 1990). In these studies, student differences in metacognitive awareness, 
as measured by the LASSl, could not be used to identify groups of students who performed 
at different academic levels after completing the reading/study course. Specifically, gains 
on the LASSl scales had little impact on performance variables as measured by 
subsequent grade point averages. However, the findings of little or no effect for 
metacognitive awarene.ss (as measured by the LASSl) are inconsistent with findings of 
numerous studies (among regularly-admitted and at-risk students as well) that have 
reported significant effects of students’ metacognitive awareness on academic performance 
(Baker & Brown, 1984; Chase. Gibson, & Carson, 1993; McWhorter, 1993; Nist, 1993; 

Paris, Upson, & Wixson, 1983; Simpson & Nist, 1992; Weinstein & Mayer, 1086). In a 
similar manner, the findings from this study concerning contributions of affective 
characteristics on students’ reading/study performance (as measured by the LASSl) are 
inconsistent with findings from studies (among regularly-admitted and at-rlsr< students) that 
have reported significant contributions of students’ affective characteristics on academic 
performance (Corno, 1986; McCombs, 1986; Nist, Simpson, Olejnik, & Mealey, 1991; 
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Pintrich & Garcia, 1994). Perhaps the lack of contributions of metacognitive and affective 
variables among the at-risk students in the present study is somehow a clue to the 
students’ deficient academic performance. If that be the case, educators should teach 
metacognitive awareness and affect for leai "ing as can be implemented through self- 
regulated learning. 

Instructional Method 

It appears that the implemented teaching methods in the reading course had 
differing effects on the at-risk students’ academic performance. For example, the variance 
contribution for teaching method on reading course grades was much larger than the 
variance contributions for teaching method on the other two dependent variables. That is, 
increment in the proportion of accounted variance contributed by teaching method to 
students’ reading course grades was statistically significant and the largest proportion of 
accounted variance. However, in the students’ READING EXAM-POST scores, teaching 
method appeared to have had little, if any, effect on students’ performance. In the 
students’ grade point averages in reading-intensive core curriculum courses (GPARC) 
during the subsequent quarter, teaching method appeared to have had a small effect. 

One explanation for the large contribution of teaching method to reading course 
grades may be that students’ reading course grades do not represent a measure of 
performance that is comparable to the standardized measurement nature o' the READING 
EXAM-POST or to the diversity of tasks and contexts encountered in reading-intensive core 
curriculum classes. It is also possible that the large contribution of teaching method to 
reading course grade was related to the close association of grades with immediate 
learning objectives of the course. It is unlikely that method would contribute strongly (large 
amount of statistically significant variance) to one task (reading course grade) when similar 
other tasks indicate method’s effect was small (in GPARC) or not at all (READING EXAM- 
POST)). Moreover, there is little indication that in this case the whole language students, 
who received the highest grades in the reading course, transferred high levels of ^ 
performance in the reading course classes to high levels of performance ori the READING 
EXAM-POST or to high levels of performance in reading-intensive core curriculum classes 
during the subsequent quarter. Although whole-language students had the highest reading 
course grades, they were third from the highest in READING EXAM-POST scores and 
second from highest in GPARC. Overall, students made lowest grades in core-curriculum 
courses with extensive required reading, eg., history courses and political science. The 
lowest overall GPARC in a reading-intensive core curriculum course with at least ten of the 
at-risk students in the course was 0.9 in History 152. The highest overall GPARC with at 
least ten of the at-risk students in the course was 2.75 in Art 160. 

The varied effects of teaching method in the present study offer implications for 
researchers and for educational practice. For purposes of educational practice, the small 
effect of teaching method of GPARC may be the most profound result of the study although 
the effect was statistically nonsignificant. The small effect on the GPARC \-i supportive of 
the strategy training method where students were taught learning strategies and analytical 
reading using core curriculum text materials. Strategy training-plus students received the 
highest subsequent grades in core curriculum courses. An important implication here 
relates to the need to provide authentic learning experiences for students f at will transfer 
to the reading/learning tasks of reading-intensive core curriculum courses. This finding is 
consistent with the substantial evidence in transfer research that indicates learning must be 
situated in authentic tasks for knowledge to be useful and therefore used Ir similar 
situations (Driscoll, 1994; Singley & Anderson, 1989). Further, an Important Issue for at- 
risk students in postsecondary settings is apparently not just the acquisition of (or lack of) 
knowledge but the acquisition of a particular use of knowledge because of the range of 
contexts over which use of knowledge may be required in college courses i. Singley & 
Anderson, 1989). Hence, for students to learn to read/learn In ways that w II affect 
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successful academic performance, teachers should provide contexts for reading/learning 
within which activities have meaningful functions. In other words, students should 
participate in the rigorous tasks of analyzing, integrating, and synthesizing text information 
in authentic core curriculum texts. Indeed, the study implies the effectiveness of actual 
college textbooks for reading/study course materials. 

Students’ READING EXAM-POST scores by method did not differ s.gnificantly by 
teaching method received in the reading/study course. This finding would support the claim 
that “teaching to the test" is of no use with the READING EXAM. To explain, if teaching 
the discrete skills (bottom-up reading skills) that are tested on standardized tests were 
conducive to stronger comprehension, as argued by transmission reading theorists (Chail, 
1983; Gough, 1972; Holmes, 1953; Singer, 1994), the basic skills students would have 
earned the highest rather than the lowest READING EXAM-POST scores. In the present 
study, it appears that if students approached the READING EXAM as a test of discrete 
reading skills, their preparation did not assist them on the test. Strategy training-plus 
students earned the highest READING EXAM-POST mean score (77.23), although not 
significantly higher. Again, the contributions of cognitive aptitude variables (academic 
performance and prior achievement) to the students’ READING EXAM-POST scores are 
consistent with other studies that have shown the important contributions of cognitive 
variables to academic performance. 

In summary, implications for researchers are intriguing, The large effect of 
teaching method ori the reading course grade, the small effect of method or GPARC, and 
the significant correlation between reading course grades and GPARC presents a puzzling 
research issue. Method may be more involved in the at-risk students' perfoimance than 
the data explains. Moreover, the lack of contributions from metacognitive and affective 
variables are puzzling. Multiple tasks and contexts are likely to have presented 
innumerable teaching-learning combinations. Further implications for researchers lie in the 
awareness that little is known about the teaching-learning experiences of the at-risk 
students in the reading-intensive core-curriculum courses. Little transfer research has 
investigated the postsecondary teaching/learning context. For the present study, no 
generic syllabi existed for the courses. In addition, core-curriculum professors were not 
involved in the study in any way, and no follow-up interviews with participating students 
were implemented. Perhaps core-curriculum professors and students could lurther 
enlighten researchers as to the nature of learning tasks and the transfer of knowledge from 
prerequisite reading/study courses to regular courses. 
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Definition of Terms 

At-Risk College Students : Under-prepared students provisionally enrolled In 
colleges and universities who have unacceptable high school academic credentials and 
who are thus at risk of continuing to graduation from college. 

Cognitive Aptitude for Learning in College : A student’s academic readiness for 
college learning tasks as measured by Scholastic Aptitude Test verbal scores 
(SATVERBAL), high school grade point average (HSGPA), and the College Placement 
Examination In Reading (READING EXAM-PRE). 

Metacognitive Awareness : The at-risk student’s awareness of the strategic nature 
of college reading and learning, including awareness of how to plan, monitor, and control 
reading and learning tasks. Ip this study, metacognitive variables are examined in terms of 
students’ metacognitive awareness for college as measured by the two variable sets (a) 
META1, the LASSI (Weinstein, Palmer, & Schulte, 1987) latent variable. Cognitive Activities 
(Olejnik & Nist, 1992), (b) META2, the LASS! (Weinstein, et al., 1987) latent variable. Goal 
Orientation ( Olejnik & Nist, 1992). Note; the LASSI scales, information processing, study 
aids, and self-testing comprise the Olejnik and Nist (1992) Cognitive Activ.ties. The LASSI 
scales, anxiety, test strategies, and selecting main ideas comprise the Olejnik and Nist 
(1992) Goal Orientation. 

Affect Toward Learning In College : A student’s attitude toward learning In a 
postsecondary setting as measured by the affective variable set AFFECT, the LASSI 
(Weinstein, et al., 1987) latent variable. Effort-related Activities (Olejnik & vJist, 1992). 

Note; the LASSI scales, motivation, concentration, and time management comprise the 
Olejnik and Nist (1992) Effort-related Activities. 

Basic Skills Method ; A postsecondary reading instructional method that focuses on 
the student’s development of specific and discrete reading skills. Sequentially ordered 
reading skills are taught primarily in isolation from whole texts. Students practice finding 
main Ideas of paragraphs and short passages, identifying major and supporting details, 
drawing inferences, recognizing relationships of ideas, and learning specif c vocabulary for 
college. 



Strategy Training Method : A postsecondary reading/learning instructional method 
that focuses on the development of autonomous learning behaviors. Students are taught to 
self-regulate their reading/learning tasks In college through the selection and application of 
appropriate strategies. Students are taught to organize text content selectively so as to 
facilitate the rehearsal of information for maximum encoding and retention. Specific 
strategies taught generally include mapping, charting, marking, and annotating text, as well 
as goal setting, time-management, mnemonics, test preparation and test-taking strategies. 
Instructors demonstrate strategic reading and learning processes. Students are required to 
read, study, and pass examinations on simulated regular college tests. 

Strategy Training-Plus Method ; A postsecondary reading/learning instructional 
method that concentrates on learning strategy training as described above, with the 
addition of direct Instruction in analytical reading processes. In the present study, 
instructors iri this category typed their teaching method as strategy training. HoWdver, they 
stated that they include some practice in analyzing short sections of text within larger 
portions of text, that is, students practice drawing relevant inferences, analyzing writers’ 
patterns of organization, and lear ilng selected college-level vocabulary words. Materials 
used In the strategy training and strategy training-plus classes were the same. Both 
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groups of instructors used t. reading/study strategy text that included chapter excerpts from 
core curriculum college texts. 

Whole Language Method : A postsecondary combined reading/writing instructional 
method that views college reading to be dependent upon the development ot literacy for 
academia, primarily reading and writing. In the tradition of a whole-language approach to 
language development, students are required to develop writing skills through literary 
responses to readings. Teaching materials are primarily various forms of literature, novels, 
anthologies, biographies, short stories. 
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